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Soil Conservation 


An extension of the Hagerstown, Md., 
type of CPS camp, in Maryland and Ne- 
braska and possibly other states, was being 
planned by the MCC and BSC last month. 

In Nebraska, the MCC has already bought 
the first two of four 80-acre farms on which 
CPS units of 35 men will be placed. All 
the farms are located within a few miles 
radius of Lincoln, Nebr., where there is al- 
ready in operation a 40-man Mennonite 
unit connected with the Agricultural Col- 
lege’s Experiment Station. 

One of the four proposed units, in Bea- 
trice, Nebr., is being considered by the BSC. 
In addition, the BSC is starting a similar 
group at New Windsor, Md., which will be 
administered as part of the Hagerstown 
camp. 

As at Hagerstown, all the new units will 
be working full time with Soil Conservation 
District officers, but will be living on church- 
owned farms whose output will be used to 

(Continued on page 2) 


COs and the Law 


Seventeen Jehovah’s Witnesses and one 
member of the Church of God in Christ 
_ were each sentenced to five years in a 
Pittsburgh Federal Court last month, in 
an “assembly-line” procedure which took 
only a half-hour. 

All were convicted for violations of the 
Selective Service Act. According to news- 
paper accounts, Judge Nelson McVicar per- 
mitted no statements from the men, but 
handed out sentences with “machine-like” 
regularity. 

“The time for speaking is past,” he was 
quoted as say ing, “That has nothing to do 
with sentencing.” 

Last December three Federal Judges in 
Pittsburgh handed down five-year sentences 
to 41 Jehovah’s Witnesses in much the same 
procedure. 

Asked about such mass handling of Je- 
hovah’s Witness cases, the Department of 
Justice thought there was no new trend in- 
volved. Some courts, it was explained, 
make a practice of allowing similar cases 
to accumulate before dealing with them 
all together. . 





Glenn Smiley 


In Los Angeles, Federal Judge Peirson 
H. Hall sentenced Glenn Smiley, a regional 
FOR secretary, to three years for his refusal 
to report to CPS. 

Despite the fact that Smiley is a Meth- 
odist minister and several other ministers 
appeared to testify for him, the Judge re- 
fused to grant probation, saying: 

“T think that the 2,000 boys killed on 
Saipan were closer to God than those in 
this room. They died so that universal 
love may really live.” 


Habeas Corpus 


Allan P. Farson, Glendora, Cal., assignee, 
has applied for a writ of habeas corpus on 
the claim that he is being illegally held in 
CPS by Elmo Vickers, acting Glendora di- 
rector. Farson, a member of the Church of 
the Open Door, feels he should have been 
granted a IV-D (ministerial) classification 
rather than IV-E 


New Zealand COs 


Some of the worst aspects of New 
Zealand’s treatment of COs were revealed 
in a letter written to the Central Board for 
COs in England recently. 

The letter described conditions 
“defaulters’ camps” where about 700 men 
are interned for the duration. The men are 
those who were refused a CO status by a 
Local Tribunal—from which no appeal is 
possible—yet who continued to refuse 
military service. 

Severe censorship ‘ ‘which is far stricter 
than in ordinary prisons” makes it difficult 
to know what is going on, it was explained, 
but the writer described the main details. 

“The larger camps have huts in com- 
pounds surrounded by 12-foot-high barbed 
wire fences; in some of them there is an 
inner and outer fence of this description, 
and the compound itself is divided up into 
compartments with barbed wire. 

“In one area the camps are floodlit during 
the night to guard against escapes; there 
are several roll calls during the evening and 
men have to be in their huts by eight 
o’clock—thus preventing any social activi- 
ties during the evening. 

“The men receive no pay for their work; 
their wives and children are dependent on 
the Social Security Department for relief 
which is paid on the lowest scale (if she can 
work, a wife without children gets nothing) 
and even before any relief is given, any 
savings have to be used up first. 


in the 


No Group Discussions 

“No leave, no holidays, no 
group discussion of political, social and 
pacifist affairs is banned; the camps are 
controlled, according to the highest authori- 
tative admissions, by a ‘hard and unsuitable 
type’ of men as overseers; no preaching 
services allowed to be conducted by visiting 
chaplains—the prime purpose of the camps 
being officially ‘to segregate the defaulters 
from the community and keep them from 
spreading their views’—no organization per- 
mitted such as the CBCO to protect the 
interests of the men and their relatives.” 
The Central Board for COs went on to 
point out that the head of the Labor Gov- 


(Continued on page 2) 


pay; any 


FOR Stays 


Official vote of the FOR Council and its 


Executive Committee was 30 to 24 in favor 


of continuing its relationship to the 
NSBRO, A. J. Muste, executive secretary, 
announced last month. 

Six more votes were received after the 
balloting was closed, two more in favor of 
continuing and four for withdrawal, but 
these would not have altered the final de- 
cision and were not officially counted. 

In his letter to M. R. Zigler, chairman of 
the NSBRO, A. J. Muste said, “I hope that 
in many ways and in connection with many 
activities we shall continue to be asso- 
ciated in the months and years ahead.” 

Arthur L. Swift. Jr., continues as the 
FOR’s representative to the NSBRO, al- 
though Nevin Savre will henceforth replace 
A. J. Muste as alternate when Arthur Swift 
is unable to attend NSBRO board meetings. 


Postwar 


The Brethren Service Committee last 
month announced the first phase of its plan 
to provide its assignees with a comprehen- 
sive educational program after the war. 

Under the terms of the plan, BSC men 
will be entitled to a year’s course in a 
Brethren college for six months of service 
under BSC administration, and another 
year of college for each additional 12 
months in a BSC camp or unit. 

While the announcement covered only 


‘ college training, other plans are expected 


to be made public shortly covering pre- 
college and post-graduate study, special 
technica or seminary training, financial as- 
sistance to prospective farmers or to those 
hoping to establish a home or business, etc. 

The college offer was drawn up jointly 
by the Brethren General Education Board 
and the BSC. The colleges involved in- 
clude Manchester, Ind.; La Verne, Cal.; 
Bridgewater, Va.; Juniata, Pa.; McPherson, 
Kans.; Elizabethtown, Pa.; and probably 
pre-graduate work at Bethany Seminary in 
Chicago. 

The joint committee reported that the 
plan was an attempt to equalize the assist- 
ance offered CPS men with the educational 
aids which will be available to servicemen 
after the war. It is particularly designed 
for those whose college training was inter- 
rupted or postponed by their induction into 


CPS. 
Those Eligible 


Men eligible to receive benefits are: 

All members of the Church of the 
Brethren who have served in CPS under 
any agency for six months or more. 

2. All men, regardless of denomination, 
who have served in Brethren CPS for six 
months or more. 

All men who receive educational aid must 
have “honorable discharges” from CPS and 
must qualify for admission to the respec- 
tive colleges they wish to attend. Each 
college is left free to administer its admis- 
sions policy and educational program in its 
own way. 

The assistance offered will consist par- 
tially of a 50 per cent scholarship offered by 
the individual colleges for all regular aca- 
demic subjects (not including, for example, 
private music lessons). The BSC will then 
undertake to supply food or cash to each 
institution to meet the remaining 50 per 
cent of tuition, as well as contributing to- 
ward the students’ living and incidental 
expenses. 

Men will be eligible to receive benefits in 
proportion to the time spent in CPS 

“For the first six months of his service, 
he shall receive benefits during one aca- 
demic year. Each additional.12 months of 
service, or major fraction thereof, shall en- 
title him to aid for an additional academic 
year provided he keeps himself in good 
standing in the college in which he is en- 
rolled. 

“No aid shall be given any man under 
this particular program after he has com- 
pleted the requirements for and obtained 
his bachelor’s degree.” 

CPS men must take advantage of this 
provision within 18 months after their dis- 
charge in order to be eligible. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Postwar— (from page 1) 


Background Philosophy ¢ 


Something of the background behind the 
announcement was contained in a recent 
article by Rev. H. L. Hartsough in the 
Gospel Messenger, which dealt with the 
problems of demobilization for both CPS 
and servicemen. 

“Most men returning home following the 
war will need some help from the church in 
becoming adjusted to normal living. The 
help needed will include financial, voca- 
tional, educational and social aid. But the 
primary need will be spiritual. 

“Conscription causes personality disinte- 
gration. Wars are accompanied by the 
twin evils of immorality and the breakdown 
of the primary group loyalties, as in mar- 
riage and the family, and the church... . 
The church is right now facing the biggest 
challenge of this generation... . 

“Demobilization should not be dealt with 
as an isolated problem. We are in a pe- 
riod of transition involving the total life of 
the nation. With the return of the service- 
men we face also the demobilization of 
industry, the unemployment of women, the 
aged and the handicapped, major shifts in 
population, perhaps increased racial ten- 
sions, and many other changes. The 
church’s postwar program must give help 
to those affected in all these areas. 

Here, Rev. Hartsough listed as the activi- 
ties of the Brethren committee on demo- 
bilization: conferences with church and 
government leaders planning postwar pro- 
grams; a survey of the postwar needs of 
CPS men; a program of interpretation and 
counseling with local churches in their 
preparation for discharged men; an action 
program in the field of rural rehabilitation; 
plans for postwar education for those whose 
study was interrupted; and financial as- 
sistance. 


New Zealand— (from page 1) 


ernment in New Zealand, described as being 
completely callous, hostile and intolerant 
to COs, was Peter Fraser who was secretary 
of the Anti-Conscription Conference in New 
Zealand during the last war and who was 
himself imprisoned because of his attitude 
against war. The extent of his commit- 
ments to COs in this war however is his 
repeated promise to “look into things.” 


Soil Conservation—(from page 1) 


help support the camps. Each unit farm 
is worked by an assignee on full-time over- 
head, while the remainder of the camp helps 
after project hours and during emergency 
periods. 


The MCC and BSC consider that the 
advantages of such camps lie in the fact 
that the men are grouped in small units, 
living in farmhouses. This makes possible 
the better and wider use of the men in Soil 
Conservation work, and increases the edu- 
cational possibilities for the assignees. 


Gives Farm Training 
Both the MCC and BSC are much inter- 


ested in training men in better farm meth- 
ods as well as in community living. In 
such units, the farm and the group itself are 
used as a laboratory, supplemented by spe- 
cial courses in soils, farm methods and 
community planning. Such a program was 
demonstrated during the recent Rural Life 
and Community School conducted at 
Hagerstown. 

Similarly, an intensified training program 
will be started for the men at the Lincoln, 
Nebr., Agricultural Station. An opportu- 
nity will be offered, it was announced, for 
new men to transfer into the unit to replace 
those not interested in such intensified 
agricultural training. The library and 
other facilities of the college will be avail- 
able to the new groups also. 

The extension of the Hagerstown plan is 
made possible by the closing Aug. 31 of the 
tornado-wrecked Magnolia, Ark., camp 
which releases a similar number of men 
for other Soil Conservation work. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. Those listed 
under “Military Service” include those who 
have requested such discharge, although it 
may not be granted for physical or other 
reasons. 


For Military Service 
Belden, Cal.: Thomas R. Shively, IAO. 
Belton, Mont.: Wilbur D. Powell, IA. 
Norwich, Conn., Hospital: Howard Lehmann, IA. 
vo Pa., Training School: Robert L. Page, 


Three Rivers, Cal.: Jim J. Makaroff, IA. 
For Physical Disability 
Gatlinburg: Charlie F. Hutchens. 
Glendora: Paul M. Gozdiff. 
Grottoes: Harvey Winkler. 
Hill City: William L. Bell. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Hospital: Marlin M. Wedel. 
Magnolia: Theodore N. Starkey. 
Mancos: James F. Dean. 
North Fork: Willard H. Miller, John J. Nazaroff, 
Kenneth W. B. Veal. 
Owings Mills, Md., Training School: Francis B. 
Morris, Jr. 
Powellsville: Anthony Buonacasa, James W. 
Lean, John Mogilski, J. Carroll O’Neil, Jr. 
Staunton, Va., Hospital: Stanley D. Alderfer. 
Three Rivers: Andrew D. Miller. 
For Occupational Reasons 
Hagerstown: Melvin J. Rensberger. 


Walked Out 


Cascade Locks: Walter R. Holland. 
Coleville: Kenneth Jefferson. 
Downey: Daniel J. Meitter. 

Kane: Franklin Skaling. 


The Army’s Opinion 


The recent article by Pvt. Jud Cook, 
“Conchies in Puerto Rico” in Yank (the 
Army weekly) has touched off a military 
forum on the subject, conducted in Yank’s 
letter columns. 

Five soldiers discussed their reactions to 
the article and to COs in general in the 
July 21 issue. Four expressed complete 
tolerance, the fifth antagonism, a ratio 
which the NSBRO’s I-A-O correspondent 
declared is about average. 

The original article was quoted in the 
May 1 Reporter. Excerpts from the latest 
letters follow: 


Mc- 


Dear Yank: I read your article .. . and 
appreciated it very much. This. country 
was established by men of strong convic- 
tions and rigid consciences, who took their 
stand in the face of public opinion, ridicule, 
sarcasm and in spite of the devil himself 
if need be. . . . I think it a sad day when 
we, as a nation, work a man in a dangerous 
and strategic station without feeding him 
food as decent as the average GI eats and 
without any pay at all, or even the means 
of financing his way home on furlough... . 
Sgt. Roy H. Powell (Arizona). 

Dear Yank: Allow me to compliment 
you on your very fine article. It was es- 
pecially of great interest to me since I spent 
nearly 1% years in CPS camps and six 
months as a hospital orderly . . . These fel- 
lows aren’t asking for anything and don’t 
want anything for their services. It’s just 
one way for them to show their love of 
country ... Pvt. O. G. Stucky (Missouri). 

Dear Yank: As a conscientious objector, 
I wonder how many men have a misguided 
conception and regard us all as a lot of 
yellow rats because of our moral outlook to 
warfare ... We conchies don’t have to pack 
an arsenal to stiffen up our morale. We 
can match any combat men, and what’s 
more we don’t want publicity. Remember, 
we are doing our bit, too. . . Pfc. Giannelli 
(Britain). 

Dear Yank: After spending almost two 
years in Puerto Rico I can truly say that 
the conchies do deserve a break and more 
than just $5 per month... . In my opinion 
the doctor and the conscientious objectors 
deserve a lot more credit for what they are 
doing than they are getting. .. T-5 Joe 
Catanzaro (Eniwetok). 

Dear Yank: Gls are fighting and dying 
on every world battlefront. They’ve been 
away from their loved ones for a long time, 
and some have kids they haven’t even seen 
yet. But in this article, your correspondent 
tries to make heroes out of conscientious 
objectors and goes on to mention their 
hardships. That’s really tough, and I’m 
crying in my beer. Can you imagine what 
would happen to them if they were German 
or Japanese subjects? .. . Put. C. Donovan 
(Corsica). 


Precedent 


Civilian Public Service was cited as a 
legal precedent for a civilian labor draft 
law in a recent Senate Committee debate 
on the subject. 

During the testimony of Lee Pressman, 
general counsel of the CIQ, before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, Senator Warren R. 
Austin (Vt.) asked: 

“As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
unique, is there, imposing on citizens who 
are within the ages and qualifications of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
who refuse to perform an equal obligation 
which they owe with others in that class 
to their country? 

“I am talking about that group of people 
who are commonly described as conscien- 
tious objectors,” he explained. “If they 
don’t rise to the same degree of obligation 
to their country and perform it as others 
with their qualifications and ages, they are 
sent to camps; they are sent to lumber 
camps and put to work that the government 
says they shall perform, so that this thing 
has been in practice ever’since the war 
began.” 

Some discussion followed as to what the 
actual status of a CPS man was. Mr. Press- 
man declared “They are like a fellow who 
simply has not complied with the law.” 
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Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Mont.) dis- 
agreed with this. 

“Let me correct you on that, Mr. Press- 
man,” he stated. “They pay for their own 
food, and they pay for their own clothes. 
I was amazed to find that out. For instance 
they had several hundreds of those up in 
Glacier Park this summer and I visited that 


camp. 
Buy Food and Clothes 

“They buy their own food, their own 
clothes, and really they work long hours up 
there. The Mennonite Church buys the 
food for these boys, and the Quakers, and 
the Mennonites or Methodists, whatever 
they are, they buy food for these boys and 
they buy them the clothes if they can’t 
afford to buy it themselves. 

“T was really surprised,” he continued. 
“They are not treated as well as a man who 
violates the law because when the man is 
in prison, the government or the state fur- 
nishes the food for him, and furnishes the 
clothes for him; but these poor devils, they 
don’t even have their food furnished, and 
they have to go out and work eight hours 
a day.” 

Here the committee turned its discussion 
to what Mr. Pressman termed the “far more 
important issues raised by this bill.” 


CPS Pin 


The Farmhurst, Del., Hospital Unit has 
designed and prepared a Civilian Public 
Service pin which is available to “anyone 
connected with CPS.” 

Ten-carat gold pins 
cost $4.10, while gold- 
filled pins are avail- 
able for $1.75, both 
prices including tax. 

Those wanting pins 
were asked to order 
as a camp or unit, if 
possible, from C. Ar- 
thur Wolgemuth, CPS 
Unit No. 58, Delaware 
State Hospital, Farmhurst, Del. 

Wolgemuth reported that he had pre- 
viously queried most of the camps and 
units on the desire for a pin, and found the 
response largely favorable. A few, he said, 
questioned the advisability of using a cross 
in the design, or of adopting any kind of 
CPS insignia. 

The design was created by M. L. LaMont. 
“The cross tells us immediately our cause 
is a Christian cause, the olive branch signi- 
fies peace, and the world gives us our 
theater of service. The two hands holding 
the seal represent our all for a cause.” 





Puerto Rico 


The three Puerto Rican CPS units were 
cooperating last month to establish a boys’ 
camp on the island. Twenty boys from 
each of the communities surrounding the 
three projects were to attend. 

William Coston and Dwight Hanawalt 
were to serve as director and assistant di- 
rector with other staff members being 
drawn from the CPS units. 

The project was described as the first 
such experience for these Puerto Rican 
boys. “The purpose of the camp is to 
broaden recreational facilities for these 
youths and extend the objective of char- 
acter education. Opportunity to learn 
games, handicraft skills, and other useful 
arts will be provided.” : 

The Zalduondo sub-unit also provided a 


social note with the marriage of Everett 
Crouch, the unit gardener, to Juanita Ruiz, 
Puerto Rican nurse at the Castaner hospi- 
tal. They were married June 14 in the 
Castaner chapel. 


The Attendant 


CPS mental hospital and training school 
assignees have begun a new monthly pub- 
lication, The Attendant, dedicated to 
“better custodial and remedial care for 
mental patients everywhere.” 

Editors of the eight-page, printed month- 
ly are Phil Steer and Leonard Edelstein, 
both of the Philadelphia State Hospital 
Unit. The sponsors are anxious, however, 
to extend the editorial responsibility to as 
many institutions as possible, both those 
with and without CPS units. 

The magazine was described as part of 
the CPS Mental Hygiene Program, which 
will also include local projects contributing 
to the welfare of patients. Dr. Earl D. 
Bond, former president of the American 
Psychiatric Ass’n, is the program’s advisor. 

Single copies are five cents, ten or more 
to one address four cents each. A six- 
month subscription is 25 cents. 

Manuscript contributions or requests for 
subscriptions should be sent to The Editors, 
P.O. Box 6000, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physical Standards 


Discharges from CPS for physical reasons 
have fallen off 40 per cent since the inaugu- 
ration of Selective Service’s new double 
standard on physical requirements, the 
NSBRO Camp Section revealed last week. 

The Selective Service policy in regard to 
CPS was taken from the army’s practice of 
keeping a man even though his physical 
condition may have fallen below the en- 
trance requirements. Such a man is still 
valuable, it believes, because of his train- 
ing and experience, and an attempt is made 
to assign him to duties compatible with his 
physical condition. 

This policy is now being applied to CPS. 
Assignees can no longer count on being dis- 
charged if they fail to meet the entrance 
examination standards, the Camp Section 
warned. Physical discharges will be reserved 
for those who become incapable of perform- 
ing any CPS assignment or those whose re- 
tention in CPS would endanger their future 
well-being. : 

Similarly, an assignee requesting a dis- 
charge to the armed forces will not be dis- 
charged unless he is acceptable for military 
service. 


Farm Ruling 


Selective Service has also ruled recently 
that CPS farmers, including those in agri- 
cultural stations, must live on the farms 
where they are employed. This means, the 
Camp Section explained, that an undeter- 
mined number of men who were living away 
from their farms, either through choice or 
lack of accommodations on the farm, must 
move back. 

Selective Service gave as its reasons the 
fear that such a situation might cause a 
public relations problem and also because 
servicemen are required to live at the post 
or camp where they are assigned. 

The problem was scheduled to come up 
for discussion at a CPS Farm Administra- 
tion meeting this month in Washington for 
representatives of the administrative agen- 
cies, area supervisors and Selective Service. 


CPS Union 


A group of labor-minded assignees was 
attempting to enlist support last month for 
an all-CPS Union with locals in each unit 
throughout the country. 

After an organization meeting June 24 
in New York City, the group announced 
that it hoped not only to work for a wider 
understanding of the CO position, particu- 
larly by labor, but to press actively for ac- 
cident compensation, dependency provisions 
and pay for CPS men. 

According to its Outline of Objectives 
and Methods, the Union is “in no sense an- 
tagonistic to the religious agencies,” but 
“has a broader base” and makes an appeal 
to organized labor. “The Union hopes to 
work with the religious agencies as closely 
as possible toward the common objectives.” 

Individual CPS units were urged to form 
their own locals, select their own officers 
and organizing committees, and make nomi- 
nations for the General Executive Board. 
Ballots were to be sent to Milton Gold of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital unit, 
Boston. 

Initiation fee was announced as 25 cents, 
while national dues will be 15 cents a 
month. The temporary national organizing 
committee includes Henry Dyer, Trenton, 
N. D.; Phil Minor, Big Flats, N. Y.; and 
Ralph Rudd, Powellsville, Md. 


In Prison 


A total of 33 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent to 
prison between July 5 and 18 for violations 
of the Selective Service Act. Of the total, 
30 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The Bureau also announced the names of 
those recently authorized for parole under 
the provisions of the special parole plan 
(Executive Order 8641). These included: 

To I-A-O 

Clarence A. Thomas, Lewisburg. 

Ludwig Antlitz, Lewisburg. 

Peter J. Conovaloff, Tucson. 

George M. Gregaroff, Tucson. 


To Plan 4 Hospital or Farm Work 
Sidney 8. Smith, El Reno. 
Martin C. Steinle, El Reno. 
Emil M. Weiss, El] Reno. 
John H. Abbott, El Reno. 
Pinkey O. Adams, El Reno. 
Herbert R. Willitts, Danbury. 
Arthur P. Brown, Ashland. 
Alvis C. Ingram, El Reno. 
William J. Shuck, Petersburg. 


To CPS 
Zymunts Roguski, Chillicothe to Lapine. 
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H elp W anted 


The Friends Meeting House, 2111 Florida 
Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C., is looking 
for a permanent, full-time supervisor of its 
relief clothing program, preferably a CPS 
wife. 

Duties will consist largely of supervising 
the collection, repair and mailing of clothes 
for relief purposes, as part of the AFSC 
program. Salary will be $125 a month. 

Those interested should write either di- 
rectly to the Meeting House, or to the 
NSBRO. 


Government Notes 


The July issue of Fortune Magazine 
predicts “a historic change” in America’s 
attitude toward a peacetime draft with the 
report that 69.1 percent of the U. S. public 
favors postwar conscription. 

Only 21.1 percent replied “no” to the 
question “After the war do you think the 
U. S. should draft all young men for a cer- 
tain amount of army training during peace- 
time?” Only 98 percent expressed no 
opinion. 

The survey also revealed that 54.4 per- 
cent advocated training of one year or less, 
while 34.2 felt that training should be 
longer. 12.3 percent thought it should be 
more than two years. 

Regarding the age at which men should 
be drafted for postwar military training. 
32.1 percent said before 18, 43.8 percent at 
18, while other ages only netted about 5 
percent. 

On this point Fortune commented: “In 
other words the army would await a boy 
at the high-school gate and give him his 
first brush with the outside world before he 
took a job or went on to college. All but 
17.5 percent of the people seemed to believe 
that this time would cause the least serious 
interruption.” 

Fortune surveyors asked also “When the 
war is over do you think the army should 
release all soldiers back to civilian life as 
soon as possible, or should it release them 
only when there are jobs for them?” To 
this, 45.7 percent replied “only when there 
are jobs” and 44.6 said “as soon as possible.” 


Occupational Deferments 


The NSBRO Advisory Section announced 
last week that it was still getting reports 
of local boards who were telling CO regis- 
trants they must waive their Form 47s if 
they wanted occupational deferments. 

In such a situation, it warned, the regis- 
trant should not waive his CO claims but 
should write immediately to the NSBRO 
which will take up the problem with Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters. Such a demand 
is not in accord with Selective Service regu- 
lations, it emphasized. 

Revised Pamphlet 

The NSBRO has revised and elaborated 
its pamphlet “The Conscientious Objector 
under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940,” expanding it to 28 pages and 
including a new section on “Procedure for 
COs.” 

Copies can be secured from the NSBRO 
for five cents apiece, $4 per hundred or $32 
per thousand. 


Dr. Lawrence 


Dr. Charles Lawrence, Negro professor 
of Fisk University who was assigned to 
Big Flats, N. Y., after Selective Service 


refused to send him to a Southern camp, is 
not going to CPS after all, at least for the 
time being. He was deferred at the last 
minute by his local board. 


Death 


George C. Waggoner, discharged in 
March from CPS, died last month at his 
home in Mulberry, Tenn. He was a victim 
of aplastic anemia after fighting the illness 
for eight months. 

Waggoner was a member of the Sykes- 
ville, Md., Hospital unit but repeated blood 
transfusions there and at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore failed to help him. 
He died July 8 at the age of 33. 

He was a member of the Church of 
Christ and had been inducted into Camp 
Lyndhurst, Va., July 9, 1942. 


Paul Hosler 


Meanwhile Paul W. Hosler, a CPS farmer 
in Bloomville, N. Y., was still in serious 
condition last week after being thrown from 
a farm wagon May 10. 

According to the medical report, Hosler 
was suffering from a dislocation of a verte- 
bra “with nerve pressure symptoms,” but 
was slowly regaining use of his left arm and 
hand. 

Hosler reported that he was driving a 
team of horses when a harness strap broke, 
dropping the wagon tongue to the ground. 
This caused the horses to bolt until the 
tongue drove into the ground, throwing 
Hosler about 25 feet through the air. Still 
conscious, he resisted all attempts to move 
him until the ambulance appeared, a pres- 
ence of mind which the doctor said later 
probably saved his life. 


From the Papers 


From an article “Salvaging the War’s 
Mental Wrecks” by William B. Hesseltine 
in The Progressive: 

But it might not be amiss to point out 
a little silver in the cloud’s lining. 

Although the number of psychiatrists is 
far below the national need, there is now 
being trained a goodly number of young 
men who can serve in caring for the war’s 
mental casualties. Fifteen hundred con- 
scientious objectors to war on “detached 
service” from Civilian Public Service camps, 
are now working as attendants in 34 mental 
hospitals. The number is being increased 
steadily, and by the war’s end there'll be 
many thousands who have had practical ex- 
perience in handling the worst cases of 
mental illness. 

Already the COs in the hospitals have 
produced some minor revolutions in hos- 
pital methods. For the most part, these 
men are above average in educational back- 
ground, and they are vastly above the 
average asylum attendant. 

They are applying anew the humane 
techniques which Dorothea Dix advocated 
a century ago. They are discovering that 
the mentally ill respond to sympathetic, 
cheerful, tactful and kind treatment. 

And these COs are practicing, with satis- 
fying success, the principles of non-violence 
in an area where physical punishment has 
often veered to brutality. “It is satisfying,” 
says one CO, “to see men stop cringing at 
the approach of an attendant, and it is 
thrilling to have a patient voluntarily speak 
to you, the first time he has spoken in 
several years.” 

Perhaps in the ranks of these men lie the 





hopes of the nation. They will be the 
largest single group, outside of the profes- 
sional psychiatrists, with valid and useful 
experience in dealing with mental cases. 
The framers of the Selective Service Act 
were wiser than they knew when they pro- 
vided that conscientious objectors should be 
assigned to “work of national importance.” 
Perhaps in the “new and better” postwar 
world, the job of salvaging the war’s men- 
tal wrecks will transcend all others in 
importance to the nation. 


From an Associated Press interview with 
a young Nazi officer taken prisoner in 
Normandy: 

When I went up to him and spoke in 
German, he said, 

“IT have read in our party newspapers 
that you English are mad, but I have a 
broad mind. I’ve travelled in foreign 
countries and I believed it was just propa- 
ganda, but in the past 24 hours I have 
found that it’s all true. The English truly 
are mad, stark staring mad.” 

And then rather gloomily he added: “But 
it’s a glorious kind of madness just the 
same.” I naturally began probing him 
This is what had happened to him. 

He was out on anti-airborne invasion 
maneuvers with his company in the early 
hours of D-Day. 

“What happened when I found the first 
Englishman is the reason I say your people 
are mad. I lifted my revolver and fired at 
him twice.” 

The two shots missed and the British 
paratrooper dodged behind a tree and, in- 
stead of firing back, to the Nazi’s amaze- 
ment, he cried out in German: 

“Tell me, Herr Officer, have you fellows 
any blankets we can borrow?” 

“Who are you? What’s this nonsense?” 
asked the German lieutenant. 

“T am a conscientious objector,” said the 
paratrooper calmly. 

“Then what are you doing here?” asked 
the Nazi. 

“Oh,” answered the paratrooper, “our 
blankets dropped into a marsh and we’ve 
got wounded, including a couple of Ger- 
mans, in a cottage up the road and I’m 
looking around for something to keep them 
warm. Can you help me?” 

It was no use trying to explain the 
situation to the German. How can you ex- 
plain to a German the remarkable story of 
the Sixth Airborne Division’s paratrooping 
conscientious objectors? 

The work of the air-borne medical serv- 
ices to which these conscientious objectors 
contributed is one of the war’s finest stories. 





